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pUBLISHED BY L. TUCKER & co. | will keep through the season. Some practice 

At the Office of the Daily Advertiser. putting cucumbers into spirits and water to un- 

FJ \dergo the acetous fermentations; these never 

r === |/make pleasant pickles. Cucumbers may be 

‘cept in strong brine for any length of time, 

‘and by so doing, a small quantity can be fresh-|| 

‘ened at a tine, and the quantity of vinegar re 

quired will be less than when a barrel is prepar-|) 
ed at once. 
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SOWING RY E. 


It is a common practice to put off sowing rye 








—_— 





til after wheat; this we hold to be “ getting the 





art before the horse.” Rye can be advantage- 


usly sown before the proper season for sowing 


VULGAR ERRORS 
vheat arrives. When sown upon wheat orrye}) The story that the early settlers of New-Eng- 


tubble a good crop may be raised by once plough-}||and were in the habit of whipping their beer bar-}| 


ing, if well done, by which the weeds and stubble irels, because they allowed the beer contained in|! 
hould all be turned under, after which, the ground ‘them to work or foment on Sundays has long been 
hould be made fine’on the top with a light har- itold for the amusement of those who have sup-|| 
w. By sowing rye early, good pasture for}! posed themselves clear from such vulgar errors 
alves and young sheep is secured, after the com-) and rank superstitions. But we ought to recollect 
non grasses have failed; and even in the spring}\that those scenes were said to have been acted 
may be feddown with small stock, without in- | more than two hundred years ago. What migh- 
uring the crop. Another advantage of early sow- ity improvements have been made within the last} 
i¢ is, the roots become much firmer fixed in the two hundred years. How differenti is the state of}|° 
round, and are not so apt to be flung out of the |! socir ty, and how multiplied the sources of infor- | 
‘round by the frost; besides when sown early, ‘mation since the existence of that code of blue| 
ss seed will answer for the same ground. As ‘laws avout which we hear so many anecdotes.— |! 
: the common course of farming, there is more or!) Then a peson might be disposed to improve him- 
ess land upon farms which is in good condition | self in the knowledge of the arts and sciences, but 
o produce rye, that would not produce wheat, and found it very difficult to procure information on 
from which a crop of rye may be raised with]! subjects which he wished to investigate. At 
ittle expense; we therefore recommend to our) |this time the channels of information are so nu- 
rmers to put ina little rye each year, and be} || merous in our country that every reasonable de-|! 
careful about the quality sown, ag there are two or|/sire to become learned is easily satisfied; so that 
three varieties of this, which are in common cul- lif people now remain in ignorance it is their fault, 
vation amongstus; one kind is lighter in color ll and they have not the excuse which our forefath- 
nan the others; this is to be preferred, as it proglers had, that they wished for information, but 
wes equally as well as the darker kinds, and/)could not procure it. Let us examine ourselves 
vhen well ground, makes a very wholesome andy in this era of light and knowledge, and see wheth- 
latable bread, which is preferred by many peo-| jer we improve ourselves according to the advant- 
Je towheat: for mixing with corn meal for ma-||age we possess or whether we are content to boast 
ug bread, it is allowed to be superior. In Ger-|/that we possess advantages without improving 
iany and some other countries, rye is preferred || them. We have seen several cases the present 
or common use, and the inhalyitants consider it|| year in this section of country where plum trees, 
ich more healthy for food than wheat. Rye! || poor insensible plum trees, have been most horri- 
akes excellent malt for beer, and may be raised|| bly beaten because they allowed those little cun- 
n grounds that are too light to produce barley. — ining, sly insects, the curculios, to destroy their 
‘Ir. Hunt the English politician has prepared an|!plums. Now this beats the story of the beer bar-|| 
ticle from it which he denominated domestic||rel “all hollow.” If these little creatures come 
¢, Which has been much used by the lower frothing and hissing on like the fermentation of a 
ss of people, in that country; whether it pos-||cask of beer, into the tops of our trees without de- 
cd reforming qualities we are not yet infor-| tection, it might look a little like neglect ;but they)! 
‘are shy, invidious little creatures that would de-|' 
iceive even man himself if he was not so very sa- 
‘gacious. We have seen two or three instances || 
''where people have bruised their trees with stones 
\| fr om top to bottom, and after that, as if wishing to)| 
ep m in fear, have put the stones inthe crotch- 
jes as a kind of memento mori in case of another 
\\neglect. Others again, as if impressed with the 
\\idea that the trees were bewitched, have loaded 
‘them down with horse shoes, and various kinds of} |. 
‘Linto water and allowed to remain twenty- four || ld . . , hich, if any of the 
ur Pour off this water and cover them W ith)" cutting instruments, over whic ty ! 
ter boiling hot, and allow them to stand a coup- | little fairies should chance to gallop, they would 
r bon t, and allow t } 
eof ‘be maimed most surely. When we consider these 
of hours, after which, the same process should || ’ re ek 
sanet 140 is aakiy cat een’ hh a great improvements, and that they are to bear 
rcs Brn ‘\date 1831, we are filled with astonishment !— 


reen as wished, repeat it a nd time, when)| 
, I “em | At this ratio of improvement, what will not 1832) 
y will be found hard and green. Let them be}| 
|| bri ing forth. 


i Vine gar w ith pepper according to taste.—— 














PICKLES. 
‘This is the season of the year for pickling ;}|° 
would recommend the following as the most}! 
proved method of preserving cucumbers for this 
After gathering your cucumbers, place them 


— 


a suitable vessel, and pour over them a strong | 
‘ine in sufficient quantity to cover them. Let them|| 
‘main in this until wanted, when they should be 





| 
| 
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INDIAN CORN. 

The summer past has been a favorable one for 
|Indian corn, and we have never seen the crops 
look better in Old Genesee. Already the yellow- 
‘ness of the husks of some crops on early land in- 
dicate maturity, and those on later lands or such 
|as was later planted, are out of danger of frost. 
‘Much attention should be bestowed upon this 
le ‘rop this month. The stalks should be cut and 
secured, after which, seed corn for the next year 
‘should be selected. For this purpose select such 
ears as grow two or three upon a stalk, and are 


—_ 


‘first ripe, with good proportions, and well sha- 
iped grains. Great benefits will be derived from a 
|continuation of this practice from year to year.— 
| We were forcibly struck with the importance of 
it a few days since on being showna number of 
rows planted side by side, at the same time, all of 
| which had been treated the same, but a part of 
ithe rows were already ripe; the others were yet 
green. The owner informed me that the differ- 
ence was occasioned by planting different kinds of 
sec -d, one of which was from a farmer who prac 

tices picking his seed corn as above; the other al- 

though similar in other respects, had not been 


l. 
|subject to the same care. 
| 








PEACH GRUBS. 
This is the proper season to examine the roots 
of peach trees for the purpose of destroying the 
‘young grubs, as the eggs which were deposited 
by the fly, are all hatched out at this time, anda 
ilittle attention will destroy them. As they have 
not buried themselves deep at this season, boiling 
|water poured into the crown, after removing the 
dirt will destroy most of them; the remainder af- 
ter a few days should be dug out with the point 
of a knife. Their hiding places may be 
easily discovered by the gum which exudes being 
ifilled with red dust, like saw dust. A little at- 
tention spring and fall will secure your trees a 

igainst this enemy to peach trees. 


HOMMINY. 

This is a favorite dish in most of the southern 
states. and one which most northern people who 
visit the south are fond of. It is made from the 
large, white corn grown at the south, called by our 
farmers gourd seedcorn. We planted a little of 
this kind of corn very early last spring to try the 
|experiment, whether it would ripen in this cli- 
imate. On the 27th of August we picked some of 
|it perfectly ripe. We see no reason why the far- 
(mers of Old Genesee cannot furnish this article 
ifor their tables as well as the southern planters.— 
|As it is a cheap wholesome dish and one that is 
lrelished by most people, we would recommend 
\to our good farmers to plant a small patch of the 
lerhite gourd seed corn each year, if only for fam- 
ily use. One of the methods by which this dish 
is prepared at the southis first to wet the corn; 
ijafter a short time it is put into alarge mortar and 
|pounded so as to break the kernels into quarters 
\ The advantage of wetting is, thatin pounding, 
ithe skin separates from the kernel and is easily 
blown or washed from the pounded grain. When 
\cooked it is put into cold water and a few white 





| 
| 
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, ’ 
en cucumbers are prepared as above, they!! Destroy all Weeds 


beans are mixed with it in proportion of two. 


‘quarts to the bushel, more or less; it is put over « 
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slow fire and boiled for ten or twelve hours. It 
js eaten with butter and sugar, or with milk, as 
suits the taste, and is altogether different from the 
common dish prepared with us from the yellow 
corn of the country. 








WINE. 

It will have been noticed from an article in the 
last number of the Farmer, that a very good wine 
has been made by a person signing himself a 
“Groveland Farmer,” from the native chicken 
grape of this section of country. As these grapes 
are produced in abundance in some of our neigh- 
borhoods, any person having a quantity of them 
upon their lands which they do not wish to man- 
ufacture into wine may find a ready market for 
them by sending a note to the editor, specifying 
the quantity they can furnish and at what price, 
delivered in this village. 








A Westchester, Penn. paper of Aug. 10th, says, 
the 6th inst. two apples were presented to us by 


THE GENESEE FARMER 


allowed unless the full quantity above required be 
produced: and premiums will be awarded to mem- 
bers of the society only, or some person im their 
families. Dated Lyons, August 25, 1831. 

W. H. ADAMS, 

S. HECOX, 

G. H. CHAPIN, 

E. C. HOWARD, 

A steam cotton factory of 4300 spindles is erec- 

ting at Providence, and a similar one at Newport; 
both of which it is expected, will commence oper- 
ation the present year. 


Committee. 








Considerations on the process employed by 
Nurserymen fo: a better sorts of, 
Fruits, and on the means by which Nature) 
appeurs to accomplish the result. 

By M Pioteag. 
The author observes, it is but rarely that 
improved varieties of our cultivated fruits 
originate with nurserymen; they are gener- 
ally the production of chance, found in the 





Mr. William Bennet, from his orchard, weighing 
together 26 oz. 





DOMESTIC 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Premiums offered by the “‘ Domestic Horticultu- 


woods or hedges or from distant corners of 
‘provinces, where the finer sorts are hardly 
|known, and where the sorts they have are 
| mismanaged or neglected. That “like be- 
gets or produces like,” has long been consid 

ered a law of nature among animals and 

















ral Society of the Western part of the Slate of New- 
York,” to be adjudged at their stated meeting, to 
be held at Lyons, on the 21st of September next, 
for specimens to be presented at the meeting, viz: 


‘some vegetables; butthis law is not always 
\uniform, especially among domesticated ani- 
‘malsor highly cultivated planis. Yet on 
this principle, our nurserymen have acted 
‘in their endeavors to obtain better kinds of 
fruit, by sowing seeds of the best, in the hope 





FRUITS. 
For the best doz. of Apples for table, $1,00 
For the best doz. of Winter Apples, 1,00 
For the best doz. of Pears for table, 2,00 


For the best doz. of Winter Pears, 
For the best doz. of Peaches, 
« “Qddo.doz. “ do. 


For the best doz. of plums, 1,00! 
For the best doz. of Quinces, 1,00 | 


For the best specimen of table @ 
Grapes, not less than 2 lbs. § 


1,00 ||his contemporaries failed in the same way. 
2.00 | From these and other instances, the author 


1,00) concludes that practitioners are wrong in|! theory of the fructification of pants is correct, tha’ 








ithat they would raise something still better. 
‘It is well known thatin this process they 
‘have failed. The celebrated Duhamel and 





their expectations of obtaining at once what 





September 3, 1637 


CO ee 
by the pollen of a good fruit, produces bet. 


ter kinds from seed than can 
seeds of improved fruit, he proceeds to q 
describe the method used by the Flemish . 
chardists to obtain new sorts,and wii te - 
en on the authority of M. Van Mons. Thy. 
Belgians, he says, do not prefer the seeds 
of ameliorated fruit. When the seedlings 
appear, they do not, as others do choose = 
only as are free from spines, having ' 
leaves, and remarkable for the thickness and 
beauty of their wood; but, on the contrary 
such as are most spinous, provided the spines 
are long, and well furnished with buds o 
eyes placed near together. This last circum 
stance they consider as an indication tha: 
they will soon show fruit. Individuals hay. 
ing such properties are grafted, apples on 
paradise, and pears on quince stocks, to has- 
ten fructification. ‘The first fruits of these 
grafts are generally bad; but whatever they 
are the seeds are carefully saved and sown. 
The second generation, treated in like man 
ner, begins to show improvement. Through 
a third and fourth the process is continued, 
till they arrive at a point which gives fruit 
worthy of being preserved. Peaches and a- 
pricots, treated in the same way, yield ex. 
cellent fruit the third generation ; apples re- 
quire four or five, and the pear about six 
transitions. This process, concludes M. Po 
iteau, is only an imitation of that of nature 
exemplified in America.—Annales. Soc, d, 
Hor. de Paris. 


To the foregoing observations of M. Poiteav 
we are not disposed to subscibe. We must es 
tablish something like theory in this matter or a 
bandon all to blind chance. It appears to us tha! 
M. Poiteau has mixed both together, adding « 
litde of the marvellous. 


be had fron, 


large 


If the present approved 


ils 
is, that the new plant partakes of the nature o! 





ican only be the result of time. He seems 
|to infer that seedlings, apples or pears, for 


200\\example, require some years and some | 


| cultivation, while they are passing from one 


For the 2d best Table Grapes, 1,00) stage of infancy to another, before they can 


For the greatest variety of Table 
and Wine Grapes, 


2.00 || 


|| show their inherent qualities. 
| As proof of this conjecture, he instances 


For the best specimen of native grapes, 1,00| the case of the fruit trees of the United 


For collecting and presenting the greatest 
variety of Native Grapes, Uncultivated 
with a specimen of the branch and 
leaves of each, not less than 6 varieties, J 


For the best Watermelon, 0,50 
For the best Muskmelon, 0,50 


CULINARY VEGETABLES, 


appears. they have little trouble in procuring 


3,00 superior fruits from seed ; and, that they have 
many excellent new kinds, their lists suffi-| 


‘ciently testify. The cause of this he con- 
\ceivesto be, that the first imported fruits, 


(300 years ago, were, amidst the bustle of es-| 


For the best Cauliflower 2 plants, 1,00|\tablishing and securing themselves ina new! 
For the best Brocoli do., 1.00) country, lost, from neglect or ignorance of| 
For the best Cabbage, 0,50 ithe art of grafting ; and that they only had! 


For the best half peck of Potatoes, 


1.00 | recourse to seeds for perpetuating the kinds.| 


For the six best Blood Beets, 1,00 ‘These seedlings have passed through sev- 


eral generations, and are now arrived at that 





a = on ra Pao Celery yr period of their existence in which their in- 
A * aaa SF 23 ~ tee al , 90 | herent qualities are fully developed. 
‘or the best quart etcacc my elled, —s The Americans, M. Poiteau adds, attrib-| 


Fer the most beautiful specimens of Flow- 


ute this to another cause, namely, that in| 
proportion as their newly broken up lands, 


ers, whether of herbaceous plants or > 1,00/|| are ameliorated by cultivation, &c. so, in like 


shrubs extending to three sorts, each. 


Discretionary premiums to be awarded for any ||'8 4 common saying in Virginia, that the 
valuable fruit, culinary vegetables or flowers, not fruits of such or such an orchard * begin to 


exceeding three in number. 


proportion, are the qualities of their fruit. It 


i 
| 








change for the better,” But this can hardly 


Every specimen offered of fruits, culinary veg- be admitted ; for though such circumstance 


etables and flowers, must have been cultivated by 
the person claiming the Premium, or by some 


member of his family; and no premittm cangbe|/Knight, F’, H. R.S. that acrab, fecundated 


may improve the quality, it cannot change, 
the physical characters of fruit. 
After noticing the fact proved by Mr. | 











States of America at thistime. There, it! 


| both the parent stocks or is a hybrid between the 
} two; then it follows that when a flower of a smal 
|,and bad kind of fruit is impregnated with the fa 
\rina from another sort equally small and bad 
|that the new plant partaking of the natuye of both 
| will be bad also. But M. Poiteau would con 
\ vince us that this is the sure way to produce good 
\\ fruit. He seems to admit that “like begets o 
| produces like” with few exceptions, and we be 
|| lieve that most laws are deviated from, more 0 
less; but it would be absurd to say that the de 
|| viations from any given law were more frequent 


| 


| . . . j i : j ¢ 7 ’ d 
\which the colonists received from Europe than conformity to it; for in that case we would 


say that there was evidently a mistake, and tha' 
what were called deviations were in fact the law 

and what was admitted as the law was only ex 

ceptions to the general rule. We consider this te 
be exactly the case with M. Poiteau that he ha: 
mistaken the exceptions for the law. If the hy 

brid fruit or plant partakes of the nature of botl: 
the parent plants (as we have reason to believe 
it does) how are we to expect a large fruit frow 
the mixed impregnation of two small ones or how 
are we to expect a rich delicious fruit where bot!) 
the parents produced only those of austere or in 
sipid qualities. We are disposed to admit tha’ 
in many things the scientific men of Europe hav' 
such advantages over us, that their opinions are 
to be respected, but we are not disposed to receive 
every opinion coming from them as correct, be 
cause it is imported and comes from high author 
ity, without the privilege of investigating it for "" 
selves, 





V ol. 1.—No. 85. 


'MANAGEMENT OF FRUIT TREES. 


Mr. Fessenpen—Seeing in a late num- 
ber of your valuable paper, an extract from 
the ‘Genesee Farmer,’ on the efficacy of the 
application of soap in preventing the ravages 
of caterpillars and other insects on fruit trees, 


COMMUNICATION, 
ROCHESTER INSTITUTE—No. IL. 
Formation or Cuaracter.—This greatly de- 
gends on the views entertained, the feelings cher- 
ished, and habits formed. Truth brought to bear 
steadily on the understanding moulds the charac- 5 am lndniad te untiien the aaaied entie 
ter. Unkind and nervous feelings aggravated by || - four years past, [ have pursued with a 
the neglect of exercise, and the use of Tea and | gard to my peach, dail ether fae Genk ue 
other narcotic articles are the bane of College, and | my farm. 
often render life wretched. Habits include every|| ‘I"he peaches I have annually topped down, 
thing—Mental habits are even more obstinate ||say two thirds of the previous year’s growth, 
‘than others. and have found thatthis operation, invaria- 


A celebrated Philosopher required pupils from || bly, has given increased strength tothe stock, 


xther schools to pay double, as it was more diffi- || ¥'80F © the lateral and bearing branches, 
ult to unlearn, than learn |and protects the trees in a great measure, 
' 


okey pearance tate from the violence of the wind. At every 
ruth, a right state of the feelings, and good habits|| : 16 of trimming, I have given them a wash 
may rapidly combine in the formation of charac- | of soap diluted to the consistency of common 
ter, the students, resident in the village as well as paint (and this has been repeated twice dar-| 
from all parts of the country, live in the same edi- || ing the summer months) throughout the trunk | 
fice, all board at the same table, rely on their own ||and branches, the branches from the manner 
industry for support, and enjoy the same privi- |\0f pruning, within reach of ashort brush. __ 
lege. Two results are visible; an unusual de- | There has been in my neighborhood this 
sree of kind, and paternal feeling and happiness | pecampetgien Page complaints of a blight on peach 
ae uate. ' jtrees, with a shedding of the fruit. On all 
prevail——and students distinguished by virtue, ‘of mine thus treated, no blight has appeared, 
exert great influence over their fellow students, land on those of them which blossomed, there 
while those whose defects are prominent, appear lis now a fair quantity of fruit. Ican acount 
rather useless than injurious. The intercourse of ||for this difference in no other way, than by 
the students with the town is confined principally ||the manner of pruning and frequent applica- 
‘v the house of worship,on the Sabbath. The In-} toin of soup wash. 
stitue by every method unites Literature and Sci-|| ‘The tender shoots of some of my old, hea- 
nce with the formation of estimable character. i|ded down peach trees, were soon after their) 
appearance, attacked by greea lice, and pis-| 
mires; Lmadethe same application which! 
effectually removed them. | 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 





























AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL. 









































— 0A. M, —“j0 PM = || The same has been done to my apple or- 
— < led __|/chard [with the exception of topping] and I 
ye)s a a}s “ am fully convinced, that nothing can be ap- 
SEiSe |Z) # flel3 «l= | plied, which gives the bark so healthy an ap- 
S|E4s | 8 | =|2 =] 3 _pearance,and so smooth a surface asthe above| 
‘shantaaua =e . ‘treatment; the attack of the smallest insect) 
UR0}9,65) 8B) fair ff. 4/),58}s w {rain 2-10 in summer is prevented by the alkili contain-| 
So “yo ef mth Ae = 1-00 ed in the soap, and the smoothness of the 
' és 9/60 fie’ = n9'BP, bn Lo bark prevents the deposit of their eggs. 
5170)29,50] xe! cloudy {57/29.501 w do || Ihave likewise applied a strong decoction’ 
G)70/29,60) w | tair = 157/29, 60)N~ & do ot tobacco leaves which may be as effectual | 
7|70/29,65) x | do 6z}29,65] N e}rain 1-10 |against vermin, but not so beneficial to the 
§/72/29,68] & | do |[60/29.5+ ne] do 1-10! health of the tree. Your ob’t. serv’t. 
k. eel S ee om aes w —_ Ws. P. Enpicorr. 
75129,85| w | clouc 129, w i ; 
L178 29,78 Ww | fair” 5229-701 w Yo Danvers, Aug. 3, 1831, 
2/78/29, 761N w) SEZ SOIN Ww , ‘ 
3 59 29°70 w | 4 <0 29 6 Ay 7 American Silk.—We had the pleasure al 
(4)52/29,66) w | do —74229,55)x w] do _—_—| few days since of examining a fine speci-| 
ped mien N wl = a, ye  w} do dry | men of American sewing silk from Mans-' 
is}s4 29°52 ‘ol fs 5960 vd = field, Con. The gentleman who exhibited 
it83/29,65) w | do 6429,.65|y w| do |)it has upwards of 10,000 skeins, for which 
1194 29,51 w do = }}/72}29,55) w do | he finds aready sale at about 88 50. He 
a > aan Peg ae Ee madi Be a ‘jy |/informs us that about five tons have been’ 
™I72)29.50 in 21066 | “ney | raised in Mansfield this season, and the 
22/72/29, 50) & [rain 2-101/66229,50) & do . hag 
23/74229,50| w | fair |66)29,50] w | fair* |iculture is rapidly extending in Coventry. 
~1/64)29,50) w | do }}5629,70) w | do —_j/and other neighboring towns. One gen-, 
po a atin “4 = re > ap se mom 'tleman in Connecticut last year paid $1500 
07/73229'57| w lrain 2-10}6429'60! w | do ||for white mulberry trees, with which he has. 
25/70}29,65| w | cloudy }}}29,72] w | fair ||set out an orchard of one hundred acres. 
poo “4 2 4 nee fed rs About 1000 bushels of cocoons were sent. 
41176|29'80] w qo j1b9 ty hoa qo to Philadelphia last season, and were sold 
Mean temperature at 10 A.M. 7%5 5-31. at $3 per bushel. Competent foreigners 
‘9 " 10P.M. 64 7-31. are now setting up machinery in Mansfield) 
Inches of rain, 1 2-10. for spinning and weaving the raw article, 
Pin ati of spring water, 7 feet deep, 60/| which has made a great demand for co-| 
“at coons, and giving a spur to the business. 
Curious caution.—John G. Miller, in By means of machinery introduced a year] $ 
the Cherry Valley Gazette says, * All|/or two since, the value of the raw silk has! 
persons are hereby forbid marrying my ||been enhanced $1 per lb. The business 
Jaughter Betsey.” ‘is managed almost exclusively by females, 
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requiring very particular attention for only 
two weeks each year. The sales of sew- 
ing silk in Mansfield alone this year are 
estimated at upwards of $85,000.—WN. E. 
Farmer. 





Horse-power.—A new mode of applying 
horse-power to move machinery has lately 
been discovered by E. Geo. Page, a citi- 
zen of this town. The horse is mounted 
upon a band made of leather and narrow 
pieces of plank, and this band passes 
round two cylinders or drums, about two 
feet apart, the axles of which are horizon- 
tal, and one of them higher than the other. 
The band is supported by small wheels, 
which run on a railway placed under each 
edge. ‘The harness for the horse is at- 
tached to an immovable post placed near 
the lower cylinder. When made to draw, 
the band moves backward under him; the 
moving of the band causes the cylinders to 
revolve, and a gear being attached to one 
of them, motion is thus communicated to 
the machinery. It can be used to move 
machinery constructed for almost any pur- 
pose, but will probably be most used to 
propel boats onrivers. It has not, as yet, 
been applied to any purpose but sawing 
wood, and this it performs with great expe- 
dition. With two men to tend it, the pro- 
prietor informs us, he can saw thirty cords 
of a mixture of soft and hard wood ina 
day, cutting it twice intwo. The expense 
of the band and other necessary machine- 
ry is not great.—K, (Vv. H.) Sent. 





DISCOVERY. 

Mr. D. C. Tiere, states in the Buffalo Bulletin 
that he discovered a substitute for hemp and flax 
in a vegetable which grows at Syracuse. It was 
cut down by a farmer mowing and fell into the 
water. He obtained about 2 oz. of it near a yard 
long, in the imperfect state and found it equal to 
flax for strength and softness. He intends to 
make a satisfactory experiment and communicate 
the result. 





Died, in New Orleans, at the age of 84 
years, Antonio Gonzalos, upwards ot 50 
years the proprietor of the old wooden buil- 
ding at the corner of Custom house and 
Levee streets in that city. The deceased 
was a man of singular eccentric habits, and 
although very wealthy, preferred to any 
higher, the humble occupation of vender of 
apples and new laid eggs, for the supply of 
which he kept a large number of fowls, but 
was never known to attact his poultry yard 
for the gratification of his own appetite— 
his great pleasure was in accumolating 
ready money ; he is said to have succeeded 
to admiration ; having left a large sum in 
gold and silver, and the property in which 
he lived to an adopted or illegitimate son, 


"The old hut in which he lived and died is of 


great value, and will, it is supposed, at pub- 
lic auction, fetch considerably upwards of 
30,000—it is said to have originally cost 
him $600; so much for the increased and 
increasing value of property in New Ors 





leans. 
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ders of the Genesee Farmer may not see that 
journal, I will give a brief analysis of his paper. | 
He only refers to my article in your 30th num- || 

j 
ber. 


COMMUNICATIONS. | 





' 
— 7 ers he supposes had two cyphers put In a wrong} 


place;” and he further supposes the fragrant dou)- \ whatever to the work, which in warm weather af. 
'| fords great relief. 
j = ° 


FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
A writer in the New-York Farmer of August 
18, has come out against me; and as many rea- 








This he says, “ will (it is to be hoped) set all 


THE GENESEE FA RMER 


— 





le pink P.onia to be a description plain enough. 
was stated to be 7$ inches in circumference. 
‘the New-York Farmer it was stated to be 7} feet | 


in circumference. 


ow sweet must have been the Spiraea ulmaria.” || 




















supposes to be a carnation.” 


Inthe Genesee Farmer, the Rensselaer pink | 


| 


1} 


“The 1500 ae has the advantage of allowing the spinner the 
tion of standing or sitting, without any detrimen; 


In || this western country whencompared to th. 


September 3, 183], 
Sa 


op. 


ry = 
rhe cost of the machine is but 


1» . 
$20, and although it may seem a bigh price jn 


2 Lost of 


the common wheel, yet I feel confident in saying 
, . > 
Good! i! that one hour’s attention to the process of spin 


He says, “Queen of the meadows or mead- ning would convince any one of their great supe 


riority over any other method. [have taken some 


they ieties right; a thing greatly | Te :; | pai ascertain what a saving ec fectect 
your horticultural societies right; a thing greatly But in his haste to find a fault in me he plun-| pains to ascertain what a saving can be effected 


‘to be desired. His criticisms on the improper | 
“ spelling of botanical names are very good, an | 
‘ should be attended to very carefully.” 


“ The Monroe society is spared; perhaps [he] || 





jt 


, —- aaatiaogial 
rey’s Flora meadow sweet is given as the English || 


ders over his subject. He seems to forget that|| OM spriming 100 Ibs. of wool, by which it appears 


. a: i} ‘ . ; > COS . achy 
wo shrubby species of Spirea are called rT more than the cost of the machine would be 


|| ow sweet in Eaton’s Manual; and that in Tor-| 


| 


rained, and that too in the short space of eigh; 


weeks. Ofcourse I expect the person to haye 


“Icnows all about that society, and wishes char} Ceneric Name. Healso forgets that the report | 5°™° knowledge of the machine, and likewise the 


“ity to begin athome. I agree however with the 
“ gentleman that every conductor of a_horticultu- 
‘‘ral paper at least should have a catalogue at) 
‘hand to correct the errors of the press. Toplead | 
“carelessness in this respect is to treat the judg-|| 
“ment of the public with contempt. Here we 1 
“are agreed.” 
All this may pass very well; but Q’s presump- || 
tion in criticising the Reports of the N. Y. Hor- 
ticultural Society, &e., though he has extorted 
some praise, must be punished; and the follow- 
ing extract will show in what manner: “ Now if| 
the recording secretary of said society, in order 
to show forth his (book) learning, should turn to 
his “ Horticultural compends,” “Floras” and 
Catalogues,” and minute for the printer as fol- 
lows: A. B. presented before the society some fine 
Fructus of the Fragaria vesca (var. Hortensis) 
also of Ribes grossularia, and Ribes rubrum (var. 
album) also fine Radices of Raphanus sativus} 
(var. macrorhizus,) &c. &c. This would appear | 











very absurd, if not ridiculous”——So I think; and his signature — I Guess.” Without doubt, this 
? " ? 


if my critic, who has succeeded in showing his 
learning, would now take the trouble to read my 
first article in your 27th number, he will find that 
his remarks might have been spared. He has 
been fighting his own shadow, 

His chief intention appears to be, to divert the 
attention of his readers from the prime object of; 
my remarks; and under the pretence of exposing | 
my errors, to Aide his own. For this purpose a- 
ny thing that can be picked at will answer. 

Pyrus japonica is commonly called the Japan 





| 


Quince “Ifso, says my critic, why did he not || ly making in machinery, tend more and more to 
correct it by naming it Cydonia japonica ?”—\| engage the attention and direct the minds of our 


Because it is more proper to consider the Quinces 
a species of Pyrus. 

Blue and white valerian,— The word Greek 
says the critic, probably left out by mistake. Ev- 
ery gardener knows the,Greek Valerian ;’—and 
may know the common Valerian which is not 
Greek. 


|;mentions “double red queen of the meadows” as | . 
|, well as “ white;” and that Spir@a ulmaria has | ! have ascertamed may be relied on as pretty 
not been found with red flowers. This enigma | 
therefore remains unsolved by our critic. 


he was not qualified to elucidate, “it is what eve- 
ry cabbage gardener could inform him in a min- 
ute.” But printed Reports travel further than) 
\cabbage gardeners, who a/so may have more con-| 
fidence than knowledge. 


! 
My critic further says on this subject, which || 





In regard to the “ Japanese three day lily” he 
says, ‘ I suppose it was written three kinds of Ja-| 


panese day lilies.” He is welcome to the suppost- | 
tion. 


tentilla formosa. 1 am willing he should guess. | 
Of the “blue spiked Veronica” he thinks “ it) 
might have been nothing but the Veronica spi- 
cata.” Perhaps so. 
I should fail to give the readers of the Genesee 
Farmer a full view of my critic, were I to omit 


is in mockery of some of my expressions, which I 
believed, and still believe were properly employed. 
Such language, and such logic prove that an 
impression has been made somewhere ; and in the 
prospect that good may be done, I intend to con- 


as occasion may seem to require. Q. 





FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
PENNY’S DOMESTIC SPINNER. 
The many improvements which are continual- 





'jmechanics still to persevere in new objects and 
|| new inventions, having for their view the em- 
| ployment of our population, as well as the sav- 
| ing of labor, both to the human as also the brute 
creation. Amongst the machines now in use the 
|| one at the head of this article claims our notice— 


tinue my remarkson our horticultural Reports | 


rolls tobe good. The following statement, which; 


correct, will show a gain of $4 = Spinners are 
generally hired at the rate of six shillings a week, 
and their board may be said to be six more, ma 
king one dollar and a half a week. They are ex 
pected to spin l2 runs of filling or 9 runs of warp 
which is about equal; the average would be 101 
runs, allowing 2} runs of yarn make a pound, 
would be four pounds weekly ; consequently 
would take 24 weeks, (without going into frac 
tional parts) at an expense of $1 50 per week 
would come to the sum of $36. The machine 
will spin 36 runs of filling or 27 runs of warp; the 


He guesses that the Rose Potentilla was Po- |the average is 314 weekly, or about 12 lbs.; and 


would occupy but 8 weeks spinning at $1 50, 

would be $12; showing as I have said above, a 
gain of $4 over and above the cost of the ma- 

chine; and an advantage is obtained by having 
the yarn ready for the weaver 4 weeks earlier — 

The female branch of the family likewise obtain 
credit for industry, and opportunities are afforded 
towards the youth, of the great importance of ma 

chinery, by which their time can be so profitably 
employed, and their income increased. The 
youth are very susceptible of improvement, and 
their ideas enlarged by the observance of the great 
utility of machinery ; and no doubt remains on 
my mind but the coming age will produce many 
Arkwrights and Fultons. I hike to see the chil- 
dren of our farmers manufacture their own wear- 
ing apparel, and when it is in their power they 
should not suffer their wool to be brought to @ 
factory to be spun for them, when they can do i! 
at home. Bring them up to industry and domes 
tic improvements. I wish it to be understood that 
I have no interest whatever in the machine ii! 
question, but a desire to call the attention of far 
mers to study their own interests. As the Gen 
esee Farmer is so generally circulated throug): 
the western districts, and likely to be introduced 





particularly those farmers who raise and manu- 








into Canada, I have thought the following state 


[admit that my note on Polemonium was en-|| facture their own wool; their attention to this cheap i ment of work done by the daughter of Mr. Silas 
tirely irrelevant ; but it has furnished a little more || and useful domestic spinner isparticularly recom- 1 Reed of the town of Richmond, Ontario county, 


‘elter for my critic, who says it is a mistake, and 


then gives the names of what he calls ten) 


| mended. 
Mr. Edward Penny of this village, who is the 


| might be acceptable, is from good authority, and 
|| will show the great value of these machines. She 


species. My authority was professor LinpLey ||inventor and patentee, undertakes to warrant that spun in the short space of 14 hours, 19 runs and 


in 1829, and there is none higher in Europe. || with the assistance of a little girl, to splice the||24 knots yarn, of which 6; runs was warp and 


In regard to the Antirrhinum he says, “ Any || rolls, a person can spin a run of woollen yarn ev- | weighed 5 lbs. and one ounce, with the assistance 
common gardener would have guessed it in a mi- 


: ‘ ery hour; the rollsmust be good. This work|| ofa girl to splice the rolls. This quantity would 
nute.” “Double [scarlet] Lychnis no doubt was|\on the common wheel would occupy four hours.|) have taken 10 days to accomplish by the common 
meant.” “Fox glove—no doubt the common || This would show asaving of three hours labor,|| wheel. I had no intention of describing the ma 
white and purple fox glove.” In this way my | and without the assistance of the girl, in general|| chine in the communication, but shall leave all 


‘ritic shows that I had no right to object against || full two-thirds of the time would be gained. ‘The|| who wish any information to call on any of the 


“uch indefini ices. : ae . F 
eee te ee | machine occupies very little room, not much more || gentlemen whose names are subjoined, who, J 


The wonderful double pheasant eye Pink” he \| than the common wheel; is easily kept in order,and || have no doubt will agree with me in the above" 
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a se, and can satisfy all those that desire | and though I observed the number daily to lessen, 
hines in “se, eae 


formation. Farmers or others wishing to see| and observed snails among them, some days e- 
nforme ‘ , 





hom here, may apply to Silas Hawley, at the | lapsed before I suspected and discovered that | 
them Mere, tte J 


- & T.anewor-|| these animals » the cause losses. I 
Noneh Factory of Alleott, Watts & Langwor-|| these animals were the cause of my 





hv, . ' i) wl 
iaaaaie A CONSTANT READER. | plants. nCASTS 
[saac Lacey, Town of Chili, ? yyonroe co. | The grub worm or cut worm is entitled to no! 


‘| lenity from the hands of a gardener; but I am 


Cou. Cocesy, “ Ogden, 

Anprew and 

mers Sp al adiek Jefferson. | snail, such as entirely devouring smal/ plants, and 
Rochester, August 25th, 1831. t eating holes in the leaves of many of a larger 

'growth. I found snails on the Orchis several 

| inches from the ground, and the leaves of both 


Genesee. 





FOR THE GENESEE FARMER, 


a eg ° ' ™ s j 
Your correspondent B. is well entitled to our O. spectabilis and O. fimbriata have been despoi 


ianks; but I believe he was in error when he led of their beauty. dat 
aid, —* Respecting fish—at Trenton Falls in In our meadows and woods the snail — 
. petrified state, there are none.” A few years | without sensibly interfering with our interests, 
joo Dr. Clarke of Buffalo had a petrifaction in |) Ut in gardens he ought to be treated — 
is cabinet, about one foot in length, which no) welcome visitor. Since the chickens have fre- 
ommon observer would hesitate to call a petrifi- | quented the beds of seedlings, however, I have 


Seana ai D. T. 
{ fish, and I understood at the time that it came | not discovered a snail. 





com Trenton Falls. It was not connected with | 








SELECTIONS, 
any rock and appeared to have been detached by ||) ———— = as 
‘ ti ns of the atmosphere From Loudon’s Encyclopedia »f Gardening. 
re acti i : . A] 
— oueay ; STRAWBERRIES. 
I presume it will not be denied that some nf Continued from page 268. 
org even in these times, possess a petrify- 


| Sorts grown by Keen.—The pine Keen 
ng quality; but it is very questionable wheth-! grows in a light loam, “ though no other 
r there are any modern infiltrations of siliceous) kind of strawberry will bear a strong loam 
‘natter in quantity sufficient to make a good hone. | better than this. It is likewise to be no- 
1 have now lying before me, a strip of what ap-| ticed, that this is of all others the most diffi- 
pears to be petrified bark of the white wood (tu-| cult oe? from which - ng thi a — 
Lip tree) taken from the bottom of a brook ; and al- || CFOP- Particular care must - taken t er 
they are planted in open ground ; for in small 
gardens they gruw very strong, but seldom 
bear fruit, in consequence of being so much 
shaded by standard trees; and I have observ- 
petrifactions have grit enough for a hone, and eXs ed the shade of the walnut-tree to be much 
ibit a violent effervescence with the stronger || more injurious to these than to others: for 
wids. If we admit therefore, that wood may be | under it they seldom bear at all, but run en- 
onverted to stone in Lough Neagh, it may still be |jtirely to leaf. In planting the beds of pines, 
loubted whether that stone would be useful in I keep the rows two feet apart, and put the 
plants eighteen inches from each other in 
. . ithe row, leaving alleys of three feet wide 
Some persons have been easily led to believe between each bed: these large distances I 
hat the ‘ striped hone” is petrified wood, by its find necessary, for the trusses of fruit in my 
Jifference of color, which resembles the Aeart| garden-ground are frequently a foot long.— 
cood and sap woed of some kinds of timber.—||The duration of this strawberry, with me, is 
Chree years ago, 1 bought a hone of this kind] three years: the first year it bears the best, 
‘rom a foreigner, who said “the hone is found in|) the second year the woe is very good, and 
‘arrow veins, and when quarried it is sawed in| the third year it is less. Poe . 
wo, leaving attached to each piece, a part of the) T'he imperial strawberry, “ which was —" 
: , ee . . led by myself from seed, may be treated ina 
lark colored rock which enclosed it, to give it similar way, with respect to planting, dis- 
trength.” On closely examining the hone how- tance, &c. as the pine; but I have toremark, 
ver, it was evident that the white part was first, that it requires rather a lighter and richer 
iressed, and afterwards cemented to the dark col-|| soil, as itis not so liable to run to leaf, when 
red argillite. In another hone these minerals| planted under trees.” 
vere firmly and naturally united, the novaculite|| The scarlet strawberry must be treated also 
ving been discolored near its junction by al like the pine. ‘ With respect to distance for 
| planting the beds of scarlets, [ put each row 
‘twenty-one inches apart, and each plant 
|eighteen inches distant in the row and make 
‘the alleys two feet six inches wide. The du- 
|ration of this strawberry with me, seldom ex- 
|ceeds three years.” 
| The hautboy “Ihave always found to 
he snail of the English gardens is a trouble- | thrive best in a light soil: and it must be 
ore creature, and very destructive to wall fruit;* | well supplied with dung, for excess of ma. 
ut until afew weeks ago, I was not aware that|nure does not drive it into leaf I ke the pine 


o the semblance of a piece of oak wood found) 
everal feet under ground in the flats of a creek, 
which is as heavy as stone; but neither of these} 


harpening a razor. 








iixture of the argillite, when in its muddy state ; 
2ut this hone was considered too slender, and an- 
other piece of argillite was artificially applied as 
uthe first case. 





FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 


. . ' 
I understand they have had these ma-} was interested often to examine the young plants ; 


to the patentee on State street, near Lunt’s || have since seen themin the act of devouring the | 
or ‘ . cata , 


now satisfied that he has been wrongly charged | 
| with many things that were perpetrated by the | 





of hautboys: one has the male and female 
|organs in the same blossom, and bears very 
freely ; but that which I most approve, is the 
one which contains the male organs in one 
blossom, and the female in another: this 
| bears fruit of the finest color, and of far su- 
|perior flavor. In selecting these plants, care 
|tnust be taken that there are not too many of 
the male plants among them; for as these bear 
|no fruit, they are apt to make more runners 
than the females. I consider one male to ten 
females the proper proportion for an abun- 
|dant crop. [learned the necessity of mix- 
jing the male plants with the others, by ex- 
| perience, in 1809; J had, before that period, 
| selected female plants only for my beds, and 
|| was entirely dissappointed in my hopes of a 


jcrop. In that year, suspecting my error, I 
|, obtained some male blossoms, which I placed 
jon the bed of female hautboys. Ina few 
days, I perceived the fruit near the bottle to 
swell; on this observation, I procured more 
| male blossoms, and in like manner placed 
,them in bottles, in different parts of the beds, 
removing the bottles to fresh places every 
morning, and by ths means cbtained a mod- 
‘erate crop where I had gathered no fruit the 
‘preceding year. The duration of the haut- 
boy, with ine, seldom exceeds three years.” 

The wood strawberry is best raised from 
seed, ‘* which I obtain from fruit just gather- 
,ed, sowing it immediately in a bed of rich 
earth. When the plants are of aproper size, 
{ transplant them into other beds, where J 
let them continue till the March following. 
‘They are then planted in rather a moist soil, 
in beds, as the others, each row being two feet 
apart, and the plants in each row eighteen 
inches distant, the alley between eaci: bed 
| being three feet wide: in this way I produce 
abundant crops of very fine fruit. 1 have 
propagated this strawberry from runners, but 
never with such good success as from seeds, 
particularly if the runners were taken from 
old roots. The duration of this strawberry, 
with me, seldom exceeds two years.” 

The alpine strawberry must always be rais- 
ed from seed, which should be sown ina bed 
of rich earth, in the spring. ‘When the 
plants are of a proper size, which will be in 
July or August, I plant them in in rows at 
the back of hedges or walls, in a rich, or ina 
very moist soil: the rows should be two feet 
apart, and the distance, from plant to plant, 
in the rows, twelve inches. My alpines, this 
year, thus managed, are bearing most abun - 
dantly, so much so, that in gathering them 
there is notroom for the women to set their 
feet without destroying many. The alpines 
differ from all other strawberries in quickness 
of bearing; for no other sort, sown in the 
spring of the year, will produce fruit, under 
‘two years, whereas this yields a crop at the 
‘end of one year. Its duration, with me, sel- 
dom exceeds two years, and frequently it 
lasts only one year.” (Hort. T'rans. ii.) 
Williams considers that the fruit of plants 
raised from seed, comes in very well asa late 
autumn crop, but is certainly inferior in fla- 
ivor to that produced from transplanted run 
ners. (Hort. T'rans. i. 247.) 


The Rev. T'. Garnier, a successful cultiva- 
tor of strawberries, never suffers any of the 
varieties to remain in the ground more than 
Hone year. ‘Early in August, or as soon as 




















ur common black snail without a shell was a 
‘*predator, except on strawberries in rainy weath-| 
Having sown many rare seeds this spring, I 








wh 


N " holson 


strawberry. In planting the beds, each row the gatherings are over, I destroy all my beds, 
must be two feet apart, and from plant to||and proceed immediately to trench, form, and 
plant, in the rows, must be eighteen inches, || manure them in the manner before direc- 





} ° i . . 
|leaving the alleys between the beds three || ted, to receive the plants for the crop of the 


ifeet wide. There are many different sorts! ensuing year, taking care to select for that 
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278 
purpose the strongest and best-rooted runners 
from the old rejected plants. If at this sea- 
son the weather should be particularly hot, 
and the surface of the ground much parch-| 
ed, I defer the operation of preparing my| 
beds and planting them till the ground is) 
moistened by rain. Such is the simple mode | 
of treatment which I have adopted for three | 
successive years, and I have invariably ob- 
ained upon the same spot, a great produce of | 
beautiful fruit, superior to that of every oth-| 
er garden in the neighborhood. Depth of 
soil I have found absolutely necessary for the 
growth and production of fine strawberries, 
and when this is not to be obtained, it is use- 
less, in my opinion, to plant many of the 
best varieties. Itis not generally known, 
but { have ascertained the fact, that most 
strawberries generate roots, and strike them 
into the ground, nearly two feet deep in the 
course of one season. The pine and rose- 
berry succeed better than any other in stiff 
and shallow soils, but they should always be 
planted in an open situation, and not, asis 
too commonly the practice, in shady and 
neglected parts of the gardea.” (Hort. 
Trans. iv. 480.) 

Young justly blames gardeners for cutting 
over the leaves of strawberries after they 
have borne a crop, thereby preventing prop- 
er buds being formed for next year, and also 
depriving the roots of the plants of their nat- 
ural protection from the frost. He is also) 
adverse to the practice of digging between 
the rows in winter, which, he says, cuts off) 
the fibrous roots, and prevents the plants, 
from setting out in spring with that vigor |! 
which they otherwise would do. Instead of |, 
supplying manure in this way, he recom- 
mends the appropriation of liquid manure ; | 
or what is better, never letting a crop remain | 
above three years on the same piece of 


ground. (Caled. Hort, Soc. Mem. iit. 291) | 
- ‘To be Continued.) 
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From the New-Fugland ®armer. 


NEW FRUITS. | 


tions of other countries being an object of 


such great interest to Horticulture, it has (Des veterans, 
been a primary object with us to obtain every | Dovenne de Mons, 


species and variety calculated to enrich the! 


gardens of our country; in doing which, we’ Dingler, 
have taken the utmost precaution to receive| D’ Amandes double, 


only such as were from undoubted sources. The | 


acquisitions during the past spring alone, are |, Dumortier, 
so very numerous that they would form an) Delice d’Ardempont, 
The acquisition of, De bruyn, 


extensive catalogue. 
new fruits isof the most particular interest, 
and to it the most pointed attention has been 
paid, and the course we have adopted of ob- 
taining thesame variety from three or four 


sources, 80 as to prove it by comparison, must || 


insure a degree of accuracy not to be other- 
wise attained. The new Pears originated 
in Belgium during the last fifteen years have 
become as famed in the catalogues of choice 
fruits, as the name of Professor Van Mons 
has become celebrated among the distin-| 
guished pomologists of our day. It is with | 
great pleasure therefore that we have to men- 
him among the liberal contributors to our 
establishment. In February last he trans- 
initted to us above 70 varieties of pear trees 
which he states in his letter are ‘Des plus nou- 
velles varietes, du premier rang,’ the newest 
varieties of the first rank. These he accom- 
panied by engravings and descriptions of a 
number of the kinds, from the latter of which 





} 
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THE GENESEE FARMER 


| we intend ere long to make translations, as 


well as from his copious letters which abound 
with interesting matter. In one of the pe- 
riodicals received from him, there is a de- 
tailed statement of three cases of hydropho- 
bia where the patients were successfully trea- 


‘ted and perfectly cured, which we propose 


also to translate for publication. There is 
another subject besides horticulture on which 


the learned Professor dwells with particular 


esting to many, we annex it hereto. 
be perceived that some of the varieties had 
‘previously reached us, but the renewal of 
''them trom so undoubted a source is a matter 
of high interest. 


Bonnet beurre, 


| Bose, 


Bonchretieu d’ Espag- 
Capucine Van Mons, 


T. G. Fessennen, Esg.—The introduc- Clara, 
tion of the most valuable vegetable produc-! Crommen boom, 


i; ° 
‘Fleur de neige, 


| 


enthusiasm, and in which he appears to have 
taken an active part; that will also be highly 


| pleasing to our American feelings: it is the 
Revolution and Independence of his Coun- 
‘try. On this subject he expiates with equal- 


ly as much warmth as on horticultural ob- 


jects; and with justice anticipates by the suc-), 
cess of the foriner, more extensive and wide 
| spread benefits from the latter. 


As the list of fruits received will be inter- 
It will 


Very respectfully, 
Wma. Prince & Sons. 


List of new varieties of Pears transmitted 


by Prof. Van Mons to the Messrs. Prince. 
Arenberg, 


Henri IV. 
Henri Van Mons, 
Henkel, 
‘Innomine, 
Jubin, 
Leon Le Clerc, 
Louis ed Prusse, 
Marie Lousa, 
Marie Louise nova, 
\Maree, 
Mabille, 
Napoleon, 
Navez, 
Niel, 
Nouvelle cire, 
O'’Ken d'hyver, 
Pastorale, 
Paileau, 
‘Poir Duval, 
Passe Colmar, 
Rameau, 
Rousselette Sutin, 
—— le Meestes, 
Yan Mons, 

Spoelberg, 
Spence, 

. a. 


Beurre bronze, 
Curtedt, 
d’hyver, 
rance, 


Diel, 


Belle alliance, 
Bakpeer, 








Bosc dete, 
Brandes, 

Bis Marie Louise, 
Bezi de Louvain, 


ne fondante, 











elbec, 





gris, 
| 
| 
i 
illen, 
Sabin 
|Sentelet, 
| Serrurier, 
Spreeun, 
iUrbaniste, 


| Willium, 
‘Wurtemberg. 


WU parrain, 


Fondante des bois, 
Gros bruyn, 


Also—No. 511, 698, 609, 757 


9097 
9 OU, 


896, 


1001, 1125, 1175, 1152, of his catalogue! 


being choice, unnamed va .eties. 


Ne 


From the Americ: 
NEW CHINESE |. /LBERRY. 
(Morus Multi ulis.) 

This newly introducted variety of Mul- 
berry for feeding silk worms is undoubtedly 
an important acquisition, and more particu- 
larly so to this country where silk is on the 
eve ot becoming a staple article of produc- 
tion. The Editor of the American Farmer 
has had this variety under cultivation for two 
years, and has made himself acquainted with 


“armer. 


September 3, 183; 


— 


ficient quantity for a full trial of feeding silk 
worms with it. he has been obiiged to confir: 
his experiments to occasional feedings, a: 
which times the worms promptly left the 
{talian white mulberry leaf and devoured the 
new Chinese with avidity. The leaves oi 
the new mulberry frequently measure a_ fy, 
in length and ten inches in width. Indee¢ 
Mrs. Parmentier of the Brooklyn nursery ang 
garden, who has 1600 of the trees for sale 
in a letter to the Editor says, that some of 
the leaves on the treesin that establishmen: 
measure 13 inches in length, and that th; 
worms left six different kinds of mulberry to 
feed on them. Although the number of 
|leaves on the tree is not so great as that ot 
those of the white, we should judge that the 
weight of the leaf was much greater—it js 5, 
great in fact during a rain or after a heavy 
dew, the young trees are bent almost to the 
ground by the weight of their foliage. Thi; 
mulberry bears no fruit, or rather it is so mi- 
nute and so small in quantity that the prop 
agation of it from seed is never practised. 
But like all other vegetables of Jifticult prop- 
agation by seed, it is remarkably easy of re. 
production by other means. By laying 
down the young trees, covering them with 
earth, and leaving the ends of the branches 
out, every branch will take root and be. 
come a young tree in two or three weeks— 
|s0 that every tree one year old will by pro 
/per manageinent produce from ten to twen. 
ity in one summer. We laid down a tree on 
| Friday 29th July, and a part of the stock 
‘near the root containing no branches, was 

left out of ground. On the Friday follow- 
||ing two buds were seen shooting trom the 
|| naked stock, and earth was then covered 
lover the stock and around the buds. The 
\ ate 6 inches high. 


young trees from these buds now measure ¢ 
illustrate the great facility of propagating 
the morus multicaulis by layers. 


| 








This fact will serve to 
As this 


| mulberry does not grow high, the leaves can 
| always be gathered by hand from the ground 
|, without the aid of ladders or the danger at- 
|| tending the climbing of large trees. They 
|\can be planted pretty close together, and we 
|| should judge that an acre of ground would 
|| produce more foliage with this than with the 
‘white mulberry. ‘Che morus multicaulis be- 
| ing as yet quite scarce in this country, they 
iisell high; but every one who contemplates 
‘cultivating silk should obtain a few, and by 
laying them down in July, multiply them.— 
| By this means ten trees obtained this fall, 
|, would, in five years, produce one million ol 
trees, allowing each one to produce ten eve- 
iry year, which we are convinced they wil! 
‘\certainly do; that is in the fall of 1832 there 
| would be 100; in 1833, 1000; in 1834, 10,- 
000; in 1835, 100,000; in 1836, 1,000,000 
|'——and these we have no hesitation in saying 
| would produce ten times as much foliage as 
— be produced with the same expense 
and labor in the same time, of the white 
| mulberry or any other kind. We hope ed- 
‘itors in the country will give free circula- 
ition to these facts, that the cultivators of silk, 
and those who contemplate entering upon 
that business, may avail of the advantages 0! 
‘this mulberrry in commencing their orchards. 
'The morus multicaulis can be obtained of 
‘Wm. Prince & Sons, at the Linnean Bo- 
tanic garden at Flusing, New-York, of Mrs. 
‘Parmentier, at the Horticultural Botanic 
\garden at Brooklyn, N. ¥. and of the Edit- 





its peculiarities both as to quality and the 








;inanner of cultivating it. 


Not haying a suf- 


jor of the American Farmer. They are gen- 


erally sold at one dollar each. 
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NATIVE AMERICAN SILK WORMS: 
~ ‘Translated for the Chronicle of the Times, 
from the Registro Official: Official Regis- 
cer of the United Mexican States, of the thir- 
reenth of February, 1831. 

The following letter has been addressed 
from Jalap, to the board of directors of the 
National industry :— 

The quantity of wild silk produced by the 
»mmense forests of this State is truly aston- 
shing. ‘The worms which produce it, feed 
yn the leaves of the guayboa, an evergreen 
vith small leaves, or on those of the oak ;| 
but the finest silk is that of the worms which} 
feed on the former. | 

These worms, in my opinion, are those! 
which a Chinese author describes by the 
name of T'usen Kyeu or T'yau-Kyen, which 
are raised in that country, and with this Silk) 
they make the stuffs which they call Kyen 
Cheu, which is a bandsome drugget, and so 
much esteemed that sometimes it sells as 
high as the first tissues of China. 

The natives of this state gather that silk in 





! 


AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL. 


len Cloth Factory of John B. Yates Esq. 
in this place, has within a few days, par- 
ticularly noticed an instance of spontane- 
ous combustion, which we think it useful 
to publish. 

It is desirable that attention should be 
paid to such subjects, and in the belief 
thata mere publication of the facts, with- 
out comment, will be more serviceable 
than uny tedious speculation, we give the 
following statement in his own words. 

“A few days since application was 
made tome for the waste wool or sweep- 
ings of the Factory, which, for the sake 
of safety, I have commonly thrown away, 
as they have been daily swept from the 
building. IL agreed, however, to collec 
them, and had them placed in boxes at a 
sufficient distance irom the building for 
safety. Two or three days afterwards, 
one of the boxes that had been filled was 
observed to smoke. It was opened and 





ihe month of March; they take off large! 
bags with which the cocoons are covered, | 


examined, and the mass was beginning to 


leaving them exposed to the air during four | be ignited in different places. On a close 
days, after separating from the tree the examination it was found that in every 
branches which contain them, in order to/place where fire was discovered, there 
free them from imperceptible thorns, left) was some iron scrap, and in no plece 
there by the skin of the silk worms, and af- |, where there was not any iron did we see 
ter cleaning them as will be seen by the f.6, The fire was extineuished. as we 
samples sent herewith, they spin the silk and ! supposed. and the ses erials re ‘tapes eas 
make girdles therewith of which a sample, | yi ina : pehe er ant i 
is sent, which lasts fifteen or twenty years in b the morning we again visited the place 
daily use; the strength of these girdles is and the whole was consumed, together 
‘with the cask in which it was placed.” 


such, that one having been tiedto the horns , 
of a wild bull, resisted his efforts for more | The oil used in the lot thus consumed, 


than 34 hours, which was thought a sufficient) was mostly neat’s-foot and sperm., aris- 
trial. |ing from there being a small quantity on 

They make here no other use of this beau-|| hand when the wool was prepared. Ol- 
tiful silk, and no pains have been yet taken | jye «i} is now used wholy, which is con- 


to bleach it before or after it is manufactir-| dered more safe, and better.—Chit. 
ed. The silk ts gathered in this state by the, 


Mixteca indians, who come Her, 


| 
' 


down in the | 
month above mentioned, and also cutoff the | Magniricent Topacco Box.—By one 
noney coinbs from the wild bee hives, and! of our late English papers, we find that in 
ollect in abundance the honey and Wax) the city of Westminster, the overseers of 
which they produce. || the united parishes of St. Margaret and St. 

In the vicinity of this city, the trees begin) John the Evangelist, possess a tobacco box 





to be covered, with that valuable silk, and in which is upwards of one hundred and eight- 


the districts of Cosamalsapan, Alvarado and | een years old; it weighs no less than fifty- 
Acoacyn, and in short in all the finest forests |! ¢jx pounds, and it cost more than £2000 
in this state, in which are found the trees a- || sterling. This is certainly a valuable and 
vove mentioned, it is produced in great abun- || unwieldy tobacco box. The history is rath- 
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right to attend, and shall contain three pipes 
of tobacco at the least, under the penalty of 
six bottles of claret. And also upon further 
condition, that you shall restore the box with 
the several cases belonging to it, to the soci- 
ety in as good a state asthe same now are, 
with some additional ornament thereto, at 
the next meeting after you shall go out of 
office, or sooner if demanded, under the pe- 
nalty of two hundred guineas.” ‘The chair- 
man then proposes as a toast, * the new o- 
verseers, wishing them health to go through 
their office,’’ which toast concludes the cer- 
emony. 

The box and cases are annually entrusted 
to the care of the overseers for the time be- 
ing, without restriction as to the nature of 
the ornaments which may be added, or the 
skill and the taste of the artists who ma_ be 
employed to execute them; therefore, the 
nature of the ornaments, and the style of 
their execution, are as various as the num- 
ber of hands through which it has passed.— 
Several of the ornaments display considera- 
ble taste in design, and ability in execution ; 
and amongst these is a portrait of the Duke 
of Cumberland, who commanded at Cullo- 
den in 1746. In this battle the rebels, head- 
ed by the pretender in person, were defeat- 
ed which put anend to the rebellion. This 
portrait and characteristic illustrations are 
engraved on the inside of the original box, 
‘and were designed and engraved by the cele- 
brated William Hogarth, when in the ze- 
nith of his reputation. 











| 


x*p The Revenue received at Boston, from Jan. 
1, 1831 to June 30, 1831, exceeds that received last 
year, in the same time, by five hundred ninety-two 
thousand four hundred fifty-nine dollars 90 cents. 





It is proposed to establish a Rail Road from 
Williamsport to E}mira, in this State. 


—— EN 
ZINC HOLLOW WARE, 
NT ANUFACTURED Wy John Westfield & 
M Co. No. 163 Mott st N. York. 

The prices of this ware will, upon examination, 
be found not to vary materially from that ot Tin 
and Iron, yet as durable as iron, easily cleansed, 
‘not subject to rust, giving the article cooked or 
‘kept in it no unpleasant taste, and containing in it- 
‘sel no poison as do copper, brass and lead. 
| Zine Kettles will be found to cook rice, hominy, 
and all kinds of sweat meats, better than anv oth- 
er kind of metal, neither discoloring nor varving 











lance. ‘er curious, and to all lovers of the ‘* aromatic 
_ The worms have for their enemies certain || vegetable,” whether snuffers, smokers, or | 
virds of the size of a tame pigeon, of a grey || chewers, it may be interesting. It appears | 
olor and is known by the name of Pepe, be-|! that the box was originally a common horn | 
cause its whistling imitates the sound of that | box, bought, as tradition reports, at Horn 


vord; they seat themselves on the branches, Fair, by Mr. Henry Monck, the then over- |! 


vhere the bags are hanging, peck and pierce) seer, forthe small sum of four pence. This 
tem, and devour the useful litde animals. || gentlemen usually brought the four-penny 
ah ° ° ° e i= ‘ . - ‘ 
These worms begin their work at nine o’-|| box with him to the tavern where the parish 
. Pe . . 4 i! . . 
lock at night; then they come out of their), meetings were held, where the party smoked 


vags*and begin to feed; in their passage || their pipes in friendly intercourse after the || 





‘the flavor of the substance cooked ; and for these 
purposes, it will ere long be substituted for brass 
and copper, to avoid the poisonous corrosions of 
ithese metals. 

| ‘Zine pans for the dairy will be found by the dai- 
iryman an object of his immediate attention, from 
these considerations—that they will greatly out- 
jlast any other pans—that the same size will pro- 
|duce one-sixth more cream or butter, and of a su- 
'perior flavor—that they are more easily cleansed, 
cand will keep milk sweet longer by a number of 


; ; , | i i ill keep butter 

he aw ; ’ ' , T -|jhours. Zine tubs and fikins will keep 
pote re: ae pes ae them |’ business of the day was over. se » ae h sweet several days longer in hot weather, than 

‘s guides to return to their cocoons ; thus || ments upon the tobacco box are all of silver, those of wood or other kinds of metal. This has 


they make to themselves silken roads or ‘and have aonually increased, so as to m+ke 


ridges, the threads of which are of an ex- 
‘raordinary strength. 

By Mr. Icaza, now in this city, I shall send 
you a cocoon bag of the material above men- 
uoned, and if the board desire it, I shall send 
‘hem as many as they may think proper. 

Tuomas. ILLANEZ. 

God and Liberty, Jalapa, Jan. 6th, 1831. 





. Spontaneous Combustion.—Mr. George 
Dulliver,the managing agent of the Wool-' 





‘it of the value above stated, al] succeeding o- 


i verseers making some addition thereto, des- 
icribing the most remarkable events of their 
year of office. The box is delivered to each 
succeeding overseer, with the following 
charge by one of the church-wardens: “This 
box and the several cases are the property 
of the past Overseer’s Society, and deliver- 
ed into your custody and care upon condition | 
that they are produced at all parochial meet-| 
ings which you shall be invited to, or have a| 








been a subject of experiment, and the results safe- 
ly warrant the statement. Hence families who 
prefer sweet butter to rancid, will do well to avail 
themselves of these tubs, for keeping their butter 
sweet and retaining its flavor. 

Zinc ware is cleansed by rubbing it with brown 
brick dust, dry without the use of soap. The a- 
bove are indisputable facts in regard to Zinc ware, 
which are subject to experimental proof by any in- 
dividual, who will take the trouble to experiment 
fairly on the use of thearticles. For sale by 
ROSSITER ¢ KNOX, 

Buffalo st Rochester 
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Nove Mope or Trashing 1 SPAIN. — 
Their mode of thrashing is perfectly primi- 
tive Several pieces of ground in the neigh- 
borhood of the town, are allotted for this) 


purpose, to which all the produce of the ad-) 


jaeent country is brought. A thick board, | 


THE GENESEE FARMER 











| your houses, cellars and enclosures, eve- 
ry morning before 10 o’clock,and depos-| 
‘it the same with the sweepings of the | 
street before your door in the middle of 
the street, 
5. There are holes and corners about) 











September 3, 183; 
Le 
A few days since a “ travelling mer- 

chant” from the land of steady habits 

arrived in this place with a load of «no. 
tions,” which, with the accustomed tac; 
of «is profession, he offered for sale jy, 
lots to suit purchasers. Among divers 





: os wil | 
six feet in length and four in width, is perfo- | - as wees > ie | . Rl eel . 
rated with holes. in which are placed large || @VeTy house, which in close,sultry, damp || other commodities which he disposed of. 


flint stones, projecting about half an inch.| weather (like that we have just now) are |was some Court Plaster of a very superi. 
On the front of this board a mantakes his) liable to emit disagreable odors -~spri-||or quality, which he succeeded in selling 
place, on a seat provided for that purpose, kle them with a very little of your chlo-||to a dealer in curls and colonge ata fai; 
and a number of oxen or mules are fastened | ride of lime, and they will become sweet. || price for a good article. Upon subse. 
to it with cords. The corn in the straw is || - quent examination, however, it proved 
then strewn on the ground, inacircle form-| — §g/t,_There was inspected by the in- ‘to be nothing else than black paper hand. 

somely glazed. Verily this isa new in- 


edof stones, and this extraordinary imple-_ spector, and the duties received on the 
same by the superintendent, upwards of | vention, and the genius deserves a pat- 


ment of husbandry is then dragged over ~ 
¢ ing i > re - mice 

part wag Reade ap lta 12 $80 bushels ee I ers? last, ma- ent for a :iscovery which puts in the 
utmost speed. A drove of loose cattle are) nufactured in this village—being <4; / back ground wooden nutmegs, horn 
also driven over it, so that the sharp flint) barrels,and the duties amounting to near- |flints, bass-wood pumpkin seeds, and 
and the hoofs of the mules and oxen do the | ly $1550. Nearly the same amount, we plaster cucumbers. What nextr—Cats. 
work of thrashing very completely. The) unde stand, was inspected and received | fll Messenger. 
straw is by these means, torn into such! the day following. We shall take some | ween 
small particles, which is packed in nets and “occasion and give a statement of the re- ROCHESTER SEED STORE. 
“= Madrid = rte ge i bv horses = _ceipts per day of this domestic manufac- | OSSITER & KNOX, having engaged ex 
+ aig ng fears court on caer the| ture of our village. This village con- R tensively in the Seed, Nursery and Green 

: S S tains, we believe, nearly 80 different House business. ! hey will be constantly suppli 
wind, which separates it from the chaff. 1) “ya: . . ed with a great variety of Agricultural, Horticu 
was told of an American, who taking com-| buildings for the manufacture of this ar-\\j).al, Flower, and Forest Tree Seeds. They 
passion on the unlightened nati es, and see- ticle-—Salina Courier. will also soon be able to furnish an extensive vari 
ing the prospect ofa good profit, introduced |! : ety of Green House Plants, from the New-Yor! 
one of our thrashing machines, and under-|) Elephants.—Elephants are now used | Nurseries, and of their own culieetiin, ie 
took to thrash the farmers’ corn at a trifling | in Ceylon for ploughing the rice fields Shrubs p ~ontome tay yt ihe tellowinn for 
Spouse per bushel. On the first day he and in preparing new grounds for the cul- ~ an ha W. Prince & Sons’, and Parmentier’: 
succeeded admirably, but on the next, when’ tivation of coffee, pepper, &c. An ele- | Long Island—Floy’s, Wilson’s, Thorburn’s, an’ 
- = eens tee gags ~s sage Pe phant will perform the work in one day y wearing ee ie Pe Stk gg — 
lis utter consternation he found the engine . er . att. Landreth’s, Philadel phia—Russell’s, Boston. 
which «as to work him wealth, broken into at pee ar bag i oo nadie A Nursery under ‘the control of N. Goopsru 
vtoms, and dispersed in every possible di- | of per ormiug be ore. Ina country like Editor of the Genesce Farmer, with Ww hom they 
rection. On inquiry, he found the country Ceylon, which Is ~O very thinly popula- are connected, is now in progress, and from oe. 
peopie had consulted on its efficiency, and ted, by this system of employing ele- a we —_— gee pe Cae as 
came toa resolution, in which they were as-, phants, much time is saved, and a great ak K. oil die eae i‘ a of 
sisted by the parish priest, that the devil was deal of agricultural work performed,— Garden Tools, Flower Pots, Garden Glasses, &« 
inside the engine, and they were determined An elephant may be purchased in Cey-|| 3% All orders to be executed this fall, shoul: 
as good Christians, to have nothing to do Jon at any time for ten or fifteen pounds be sent in previous to the Ist Oct. 
with him, but in the fair way of trade!— > Rochester, aug. 19 ar 
Spanish Highways and Byways. | 

i| 

















From Poulson’s American Daily Advertiser. eee +, anne dai ‘| ES 
| Curious Structure of the Eye of the LOSES, ee eee BERRIE: 

; The salutary advice given 10 the sub-. Horse.—A singular provision is made HE proprietors of the Albany Nursery have 
joined paragraph, by the editor of the for keeping the eye of the horse clean by 





- A printed a classification of 140 of their fines' 
Norfolk Herald, 1S deserving of more an eyelid called the haw. It is moisten- Roses, according to color, to — saeocnaggat 
" : : . é . selec ariety with certai ! °C my, will 
than ordinary attention, as the sickly fall ed by a pulpy substance, or mucilage, to, sleet satiety with certainty and toons, wil 
c € j nd ‘ 7 ret - Ss ( ‘ iy “| “ > c 
season approaches. | take hold of the dust on the eye-ball and habit. and the prices annexed. This may be see) 
CHLORIDE oF Lime.—The following wipe it clear off, so that the eye is hard- at the office of the Genesee Farmer. 
hints, if practised upon by families in the ly ever seen with any thing on it, though | They have imported and propagated se 4 7 
thickly inhabited parts of the town, will | greatly exposed from its size and pos. ities of the finest double Dahtias, which may 


j i , ; ve , . ~~ | selected by the fiowers, at the Nursery, until tl: 
infallibly preserve their health and com-| ture. The swift motion of the haw is frosts of Autumn. 


fort. given to it by a gristly elastic substance, They will have for sale from this time forwat 


l. Always keep a supply of the chlo-| placed between the eve-ball and the soc- plants of the Methven Strawberry, at $2 50 pe: 


; ! 

. . ia ra, ' “se berries weld!) 
vide of lime on hand. | tt. and striking : oye «| hundred. Forty-seven of these berries have welg 

ket, and striking obliquely , 80 as to drive ed a pound. They are good bearers and of fin 


2. Burn all your kitchen offal of fish,| out the haw with great velocity over the | flavor, Also, most of the other esteemed varieties 
flesh, fowl and vegetables, instead of | eyeand then let it come back as quickly. See catalogue. 


throwing them into the street, or treasur- |, 
them up to feed the pig of some favorite 
acquaintance of the cook. | 

3. Throw a portion of the chloride of 
lime into your kitchen slops and dirty 
water ; it will immediately remove any 
bad smell arising from them, and you 
may then empty them into the street) 
without offending the olfactory organs | 
of the passing citizens. A table spoon- | 
ful of the chloride will suffice to purify. 
five of six gallons of the most nauseous. 
fluid, and will cost but one cent—a cheap 
rorrective of many Scenrs. 

4, Sweep out all the dirt and litter from |) 





Ignorant persans, when this haw i- 
inflamed from cold, and swelled so as to 
appear, which it never does in a healthy 
state, often mistake it for an imperfection 
(calling it the “ hooks in the eyes’) and 


cut it off! so near do ignorance and cru- 


elty produce the same effect. 





The Shakers in Harvard are building a 


barn, says the Charleston Aurora, stpposed. 


the largest on the Continent, 150 feet long, 


'45 wide, 4 stories high, and estimated to 


cost $3000. 
from the hill side, on the upper floors and 


pitch the hay down, making the Jabor/| 


light 


It is calculated to drive in| 





‘They have likewise for sale, 50,000 plants ¢' 
the three thorned Locust. ( Gleditschia triacant! 
us) two years old, and of good size to be plante: 
for hedges, at $5. per LOOO. 

Orders for any articles from the Nurrery, ™®) 
be sent by mail, or addressed to the care of } 
Tucker, Rochester. BUEL& WILSON. 

Albany Nursery, July 16 fit 


— 





ESSAYS ON AMERICAN SILK, a 
ITH Directions to farmers for raising Su 
\ Worms—by J. D. Homergue and Peter’ 
Duponceau. Also, 
The American Gardener, 
| Peane’s New-England Farmer, and 
Butler's Farmer's Manual, for sale by 
HOYT, PORTER & co 
Prince on the Vine, a few copies for sale ** 
july 20 
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